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A NORTH CAROLINA FARM JOURNAL 
OF THE MIDDLE ’FIFTIES 


By RICHARD BARDOLPH 


The expanding productivity of the farm comprises a critical 
chapter in the history of nineteenth-century American society. 
Fabulous increase in population in the nation as a whole out- 
stripped both the rate of population growth on the farms and 
the degree to which new lands were brought under cultivation; 
and it was only as the dwindling rural community turned its 
exertions to increasingly fruitful account that the twin processes 
of industrialization and urbanization could proceed. And if the 
progressive improvement of farming methods was a desideratum 
in the country at large, it was an imperative in the old agricul- 
tural commonwealths of the South, where the original fertility of 
soils had not been great, where generation after generation had 
robbed the land by exhaustive methods of cropping, and where a 
complex of natural, social, and economic forces had retarded the 
development of a healthy diversification. 

In the middle ’fifties the modern program of agricultural im- 
provement through systematic, scientific instruction in the 
schools, the agricultural colleges, state and federal departments 
of agriculture, experiment stations, and local farm advisers still 
lay in the future, but important contributions were being made 
by humbler agencies like agricultural societies and fairs and the 
farm press. In North Carolina the development of these institu- 
tions paralleled a smilar evolution throughout the nation, and in 
that state, as elsewhere, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the agricultural periodicals were the most influential of the sev- 
eral agencies for the instruction of farmers at least until 1870.1 


1No satisfactory account of the whole movement for agricultural reform in pre-Civil War 
America has yet appeared, but special phases are treated in Alfred Charles True, A History 
of Agricultural Education in the United States, 1785-1925 (United States Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication, no. 36, Washington, 1929); Albert Lowther Demaree, 
The American Agricultural Press, 1819-1860 (vol. VIII in Harry J. Carman and Rexford 
Tugwell, eds., Columbia University Studies in the History of American Agriculture, New 
York, 1941); Wayne Caldwell Neely, The Agricultural Fair (vol. II in Columbia University 
Studies in the History of American Agriculture, New York, 1985); Lewis Cecil Gray, History 
of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 (2 vols., Washington, 1933); Percy 
Wells Bidwell and John I. Falconer, History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 
1620-1860 (Washington, 1925); Avery Odelle Craven, Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the 
Agricultural History of Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860 (vol. XIII, no. 1, in IUinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Urbana, 1926); Richard Bardolph “Agricultural Literature 
and the Early Illinois Farmer,” Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, XXIX, nos. 1-2. 
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A recent bibliography of the farm journals of the United States 
and Canada during the 100 years preceding 1910 indicates that 
about 500 of them were started in this country before 1870 and 
that of this number 18 were North Carolina publications.2 These 
figures are misleading, however, because the bibliography in- 
cludes a large number of items that cannot seriously be consid- 
ered as genuine agricultural periodicals. After one strikes these 
from the compilation, the total is substantially reduced, and there 
is reason to believe that the figure for North Carolina would 
shrink to less than ten.? 

The development of the agricultural press of North Carolina 
seems to have begun with the establishment by John Sherwood 
of the semi-monthly sixteen-page Farmer’s Advocate and Mis- 
cellaneous Reporter (Jamestown, N. C., 1838-1843), though an 
unsuccessful effort to found a rural journal to be called the 
Farmers’ Magazine was made at Raleigh in 1820.4 The second 
successful attempt at farm journalism in the state was appar- 
ently the monthly North Carolina Farmer, published by Thomas 
J. Lemay at Raleigh for five years, from August, 1845, to July, 
1850, and so far as is known no other genuine agricultural 
periodicals were established in that decade. The remainder of 
the North Carolina farm papers were started in the ’fifties and 
*sixties, most of them surviving for less than three years. The 
brevity of the individual journal’s life was typical of the ex- 
perience throughout the nation.5 The circulation of the several 


2 Stephen Conrad Stuntz, List of the Agricultural Periodicals of the United States and 
Canada Published During the Century July 1810 to July 1910, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication, no. 398 (Washington, 1941). The North Carolina titles 
listed by Stuntz for the period to 1861 follow: Farmer’s Reporter (Salem 1835); Farmer’s 
Advocate and Miscellaneous Reporter (Jamestown, 1838-1843); North Carolina Farmer 
(Raleigh, 1845-1850); Hornet’s Nest (Charlotte, 1849); Farmer’s Journal (Bath and Raleigh, 
1852-1855); New Era (Goldsboro, 1852); Carolina Cultivator (Raleigh, 1855-1857); Arator 
(Raleigh, 1855-1857); North Carolina Planter (Raleigh, 1858-1861); Hdgecombe Farm 
Journal (Tarboro, 1860). It appears from the Stuntz list that after the North Carolina 
Planter expired at the outbreak of the war, no other farm journals were published in the 
state until a full year after Appomattox. 

8 The Hornet’s Nest (Charlotte, 1849-1851) for example, is included in the bibliography, 
but the journal was in fact a weekly newspaper of Whig persuasion. Like so many other 
news journals throughout the country at the time, the Hornet’s Nest declared in its sub-title 
that it was ““A Family Paper, devoted to Politics, Literature, Agriculture, Manufactures 
and News.” It even went so far as to promise in its opening number that ‘‘a corner each 
week will be especially devoted to [the agricultural] interest; the best agricultural papers 
selected from; and no pains spared to render this feature interesting to the farming and 
planting community.” This pledge was not redeemed. See Hornet’s Nest, July 7, 1849, p. 3; 
and succeeding issues. A partial file is in the library of the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. The author’s investigation of the farm journals published in Illinois before 1870 
suggests the need for caution in using the Stuntz bibliography. The list mentions forty such 
items, but a careful examination of files of the publications mentioned makes it appear that 
pale Fitaect of them were bona fide rural journals. See Bardolph, Agricultural Literature, 
chap. IV. , 

4 Stuntz, List of Agricultural Periodicals, pp. 55, 59. 

5 Demaree, American Agricultural Press, pp. 17-18. 
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North Carolina journals (again, typical of the fate of farm 
papers all over America,® was not large, and a considerable num- 
ber of the readers of such works preferred to subscribe for some 
of the more distinguished periodicals published outside the state, 
like the American Farmer (Baltimore), the Farmers’ Register 
(Shellbanks and Petersburg, Va.), the Southern Agriculturist 
(Charleston, S. C.), the Southern Planter (Richmond), and the 
Southern Cultivator (Augusta, Ga.). Some even chose to take 
one of the better northern or western publications. Though the 
North Carolina farm editors, enthusiastic improvers that they 
were, put no obstacles in the way of out-of-state publications, 
they stressed the need for local papers that printed contributions 
from neighboring husbandmen, to accord with local problems 
and circumstances.? 

If the subscription lists of the North Carolina journals were 
not long (the Arator, published at Raleigh, 1855-1857), for 
example, never enjoyed more than 2,000 paying subscribers’), 
it is not to be assumed that the extent of their circulation was 
the measure of their influence. Imitation is forever genuflecting 
at the altar of success. If a particular North Carolina agricul- 
turist found profit in following a specific program recommended 
by, say, the North Carolina Farmer, his neighbor, however he 
might sneer at “book farming,” would be tempted to profit by 
his example.9 It should perhaps be noted that the per capita cir- 
culation of farm journals in the slave states was sharply less 


6 Bardolph, Agricultural Literature, chap. IV; Valley Farmer, X (May, 1858), 137. 

7 See, for instance, Arator, I (April, 1855, January, 1856), 1, 2, 29; Il (September, 1856, 
February, 1857), 570, 683. A farmer in Harnett County wrote the editor of the Arator that 
“whilst there are certain great leading principles in the science of agriculture—such as the 
necessity of collecting and applying manure, hill-side ditching, thorough draining, close culti- 
vation. &c— which apply every where; the various details in the modes of carrying them out 
must depend upon the nature of the soil and climate, the labor to be applied, the crops pro- 
duced, and other local circumstances. Home papers alone can be relied upon for much im- 
portant information needed on these branches of agriculture. [I hope] that others may be 
induced to furnish for your paper the results of their experience. . . .” Arator, II (Feb- 
ruary, 1857), 683. 

The editor himself declared that numerous out-of-state journals were read by North Caro- 
lina farmers, ‘but none of them fully meet their wants.’ Furthermore, said he, ‘‘we have 
peculiar institutions, peculiar soil and climate, peculiar staple products, and must therefore 
have a peculiar system of agriculture, wrought out from the lights of experience and science, 
gathered from home as well as abroad—aye, in many important particulars, we must have 
an agricultural code and practice of our own; and it must be formed by attrition and con- 
sultation with, and help from one another. . . . A judiciously conducted paper, devoted to 
these ends, regularly appearing, cannot fail to be a useful auxiliary in their comsummation.” 
Arator, I (April, 1855), 1-2. For similar arguments by agricultural improvers in a western 
state, see Union Agriculturist and Western Prairie Farmer, I (January, April, May, 1841), 
5, 28, 34-85; II (January, 1842), 5; Prairie Farmer, IV (December, 1844), 288; V (January, 
1845), 1; Emery’s Journal of Agriculture, I (January 7, 1858), 19; Illinois State Agricultural 
Society, Transactions, I (1858-1854), 204 ff. 

8 Arator, II (March, 1857), 717; III (April, August, 1857), 733, 799. 

9 See Demaree, American Agricultural Press, passim, and Bardolph, Agricultural Literature, 
preface and passim. 
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than that in the free states, a circumstances that stemmed in 
part, of course, from the large proportion of Negroes in the 
South and the prevalence of illiteracy among the poor whites 
who worked on non-commercial farms. The Farmer and Planter 
(Columbia, S. C.) estimated in 1860 that there were then 233,600 
subscriptions in the free states, and 32,250 in the slave states.1° 

The Arator may be taken as typical of the ante-bellum farm 
papers of North Carolina, and this monograph undertakes to 
sketch its history and to analyze its contents for the double pur- 
pose of suggesting the role of the agricultural press in the move- 
ment for farming progress in the state and of gleaning from its 
pages some picture of the condition of North Carolina’s agricul- 
ture on the eve of the Civil War. The Arator was selected for the 
study partly because a complete file is available and partly be- 
cause its predecessors were more clearly in an experimental 
stage. It may also be remarked that it was in the fifties that the 
movement for agricultural advance was at last attracting serious 
attention in North Carolina. 

When Thomas J. Lemay issued the first number of the Arator 
in April, 1855, he pointed out that the venture was not a novel one 
to him, but a 


tried and familiar sphere of action, with the grateful exception of 
having divested ourself of every thing connected with party politics. 

. and we cannot but rejoice that, instead of fighting in a heated 
and dusty arena, we shall luxuriate in blooming fields, and balmy air, 
and quiet cottages, and draw animation from humming shops and 
bustling markets.11 


Twenty years earlier Lemay had become sole owner of the 
Raleigh Star, after he had already been in the newspaper busi- 
ness since 1827. The Star had been founded in 1808 as a “paper 
devoted to the Agricultural Interests.” In its early years it was 
neutral in politics, carried little advertising, ran several depart- 
ments, including one devoted to agriculture, and closely re- 
sembled the “family newspaper” which was later to become so 
common in the America of the forties and fifties. When Lemay 
bought the paper in 1835 it had become mildly political, and the 


10 Cited in Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern States, II, 788. 
11 Arator, I (April, 1855), 1. The combined resources of the New York Public Library 
and the Library of the University of North Carolina provide a complete file of the Arator. 
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Whig party line became more pronounced during the eighteen 
years while it was under his control.12 

Since his first connection with the press he had been pushing 
the cause of agricultural advancement, and, to use his own 
words, 18 


in 1845, so deeply convinced were we of the importance of arousing our 
farmers to action, that we commenced the publication, without previous 
subscription, of a monthly periodical devoted to their interests, called 
the “North Carolina Farmer,” which we continued, at a sacrifice for 
five years, amidst the multiplied and arduous labors demanded by the 
chief business from which was derived our support; (nor did we 
abandon it until forced to do so by declining health;) and in which 
we urged, from first to last, all the important measures [of farm legis- 
lation] which we have since had the pleasure to see adopted. 


While playing the double role of publisher of the Star and of © 
the North Carolina Farmer, Lemay’s papers became “the first in 
the State to urge the establishment of [the North Carolina State 
Agricultural Society], and we doubt not contributed in a good 
degree towards preparing the public mind for the important 
movement.” 14 He opened the campaign in November, 1848, num- 
ber of the North Carolina Farmer. “This,” he later declared, “we 
continued to urge, from year to year, until 1852, when our sug- 
gestion was adopted, and a meeting was held in this city .. . and 
the now existing Society was organized.” 15 Among the other 
voluntary and legislative aids for the farming class for which, as 
editor of the North Carolina Farmer, he contended, and which he 
later ‘had the pleasure to see adopted,” were the establishment 
of numerous county agricultural societies, the creation of a Ge- 
ological Survey for North Carolina, legislative grants-in-aid for 
the state and county societies, and the development of railways 
in the state. 


12 Guion Griffis Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina (Chapel Hill, 1937), 766-767; Arator, 
I (April, 1855), 29. It is interesting to note that Lemay’s nine-year-old son, Leonidas, started 
a short-lived paper—it ran for a few years—called the Raleigh Microcosm, devoted to “‘the 
flowers of Literature, Science, Commerce, and Agriculture.” Johnson, Ante-Bellum North 
Carolina, p. 796. So stout was the elder Lemay’s adherence to Whiggism that he earned for 
himself in the forties the sobriquet of “The Little Blower of the Little Whig Trumpet.” 
Edgar Estes Folk, ‘““W. W. Holden and the North Carolina Standard, 1843-1848,” North 
Carolina Historical Review, XIX (January, 1942), 22-47. See p. 29. 

13 Arator, I (April, 1855), 29. 

14 Arator, I (April, 1855), 8. 

15 Arator, I (April, 1855), 29. 
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The North Carolina Farmer was discontinued in 1850 when 
failing health (not to mention a failing subscription list1®) in- 
duced Lemay to lighten his publishing responsibilities, and three 
years later he sold the Star to William C. Doub. In another two 
years he rejoined the editorial fraternity, this time as founder, 
owner, and editor of the Arator. In the opening issue he declared 


that he had been “solicited and urged’ to undertake its pub- 
lication 


by a number of the most intelligent and influential members of the 
State Agricultural Society and other friends of the cause, with the 
assurance of their hearty and active support of the work. Relying upon 
the fulfillment of their pledges and upon the liberality of the public, we 
now lay our hands to the plough, with the determination never to “look 
back.” 


No other farm periodical, he said, was being issued in North 
Carolina at the time, and he promised that it would be a home 
journal devoted to the state’s peculiar interests.17 A practical 
farmer himself, and apparently the owner of an extensive farm 
near Raleigh,18 Lemay pledged the Arator’s best endeavors to 
the fulfillment of its mission through the four-fold program of 
supporting the state and county agricultural societies “in their 
patriotic and laudable efforts to advance all the industrial pur- 
suits and interests of North Carolina” by 


collecting and publishing from our own most skillful and successful 
agriculturists, the best methods of cultivating, manuring, and other- 
wise improving our land, and of managing every branch of husbandry 
in our own State; ... presenting a view, so far as it can be culled 
from the best sources, of the same things in other parts of the world; 
[and by] stimulating our most reliable practical men to work out from 


16 Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, p. 796. 

17 Arator, I (April, 1855), 1. ‘We flatter ourself,’’ said the editor, ‘‘in the prosecution of 
this work, as we shall assiduously labor to impart information and pleasure, that we shall 
contribute a mite in promoting ‘the common good and general welfare;’ and shall receive, in 
return, satisfactory and substantial evidence of the public appreciation of our efforts; for 
our principles, objects and policy will be so interwoven with the web of every man’s pros- 
perity and happiness, that all readers will be interested in its pages and serve themselves by 
contributing to its support.” 

Lemay’s statement that no other farm journal was being published in the state at the time 
was a surprising error. The Carolina Cultivator was established—also in Raleigh—some weeks 
before the Arator’s first appearance, and expired early in 1857. 

18 Lemay speaks of his experience in raising oats in the 1853 season, and in an early number 
of the Arator, and several months later, in an advertisement in the journal’s columns, he 
offers to sell 200 acres land 4 miles from Raleigh—a valuable market farm.” I (September, 
1855), 183; II (February, 1857), 704. 
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the whole a system of practical agriculture of our own, suited to our 
own locality and condition.19 


Declaring that the farmers of the state must take counsel to- 
gether to devise what he called a “new practical system,” he called 
upon them to make the Arator their organ for the purpose. The 
best crops and the varieties best adapted to North Carolina’s agri- 
culture had yet to be determined upon, and, said he: 


we should seek to ascertain the rotations in which they should follow 
each other, with the least exhaustion of our lands; the best fertilizers 
within our reach; the best method of draining; and the most effectual 
means of preventing the washing and other deteriorations of our soils; 
for we cannot, as a general thing, rely upon guano and other foreign 
substances, though in some instances and localities they may be, and 
have been, used with signal advantage.29 


Outworn practices and theories were to be rooted out, the 
frontiers of agricultural knowledge were to be rolled back by bold 
experiment and wide diffusion of its results, and the whole busi- 
ness of farming was to be grounded on understanding rather 
than on ancient usage and blind imitation. And it was the press, 
said the Arator, that would prove ‘“‘the cheapest, easiest, and as 
to much valuable information, the only medium through which 
these things can be accomplished.” 21 

Throughout its brief life the Arator labored tirelessly to ad- 
vance these objects. Through editorials, articles selected from 
other journals, and letters from the plain farmers of the state 
which were printed in its columns, the paper boldly attacked the 
defects in the state’s husbandry, contended fearlessly for re- 
forms, offered concrete proposals for their realization, and waged 


19 Arator, I (April, 1855), 1. 

20 Arator, I (April, 1855), 2. 

21 Arator, I (April, 1855), 2. A zealous improver in Tarboro echoed the same sentiments. 
“If the plan of improvement now going on in this county [Edgecombe], and so rapidly 
spreading in the adjoining counties, can be made general throughout the State, and it is 
through the influence of your valuable paper this may be effected—for I suppose nearly every 
farmer in the State will take the ‘Arator,’ . . . then we may expect to see the Old North 
State, no longer the by-word, the ‘Rip-Van Winkle of the South,’ shake off her lethargy, and 
be, as she is well able to be, the best farming State in the Union.” Arator, I (June, 1855), 
80, 
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constant warfare against ignorance and apathy.22 Readers were 
repeatedly urged to look upon agriculture as a science, and the 
journal offered materials giving systematic instruction in the 
scientific principles underlying agriculture and in the funda- 
mentals of plant and animal physiology, animal breeding, vegeta- 
tion, growth, and soil fertility.2 The value of extensive reading 
of agricultural books and periodicals by plain farmers was fre- 
quently emphasized, and the husbandman’s perverse prejudice 
against book-farming, so characteristic of the rural class through- 
out the nation, was subjected to ceaseless attack.24 One reader, 
complaining that he had heard and read a great deal about sub- 
soil plowing almost everywhere except in North Carolina, and 
that few had tried the reform in this state, went on to mourn: 


It is mortifying to reflect upon the tardy movements of our people, who 
wrap themselves up in the mantle of ignorance, and exclude from their 
minds the rays of light which pour in from all quarters, by stupid and 
obstinate resistance to all book farming. We are thus more than a 
quarter of a century behind our haughty neighbor on the north.... 
How, then, can it be hoped that our agriculturists of the present gen- 
eration will adopt the subsoil culture? A few in North Carolina have 
tried it successfully; but it is feared an age will roll by before the 
example will be followed by many.25 


Several months earlier an Arator article on crop rotation made 
the point that “the wisdom and propriety [of rotation] are 


22 For one of these editorial calls to arms, see “Farmers of North Carolina, Improve!” in 
Arator, I (January, 1856), 310. “You must first duly impress upon your minds a sense of the 
importance and dignity of your calling,” the paper’s readers were told. ‘Your vocation is 
one of which you have reason to be proud.” You should “raise yourselves to a state of inde- 
pendence and commanding influence and power in the community.” Second, success in farm- 
ing depends on ‘a thorough and correct knowledge of the true science and practice of your 
art.’”’ And since no one knows anything intuitively about farming, we need the instruction of 
others, oral and written. Agricultural books and periodicals are more reliable than casual 
hearsay information. Third, farmers must “often meet together and discuss and talk over the 
matters connected with your calling;” and finally, farmers must practice what they learn. 
“By supineness, over-cropping, and bad management, we have greatly defaced and injured 
one of the fariest and finest countries in the world, and well nigh ruined ourselves . . . 
everywhere, must arouse from their lethargy, and enter HEART AND HAND INTO THE 
GREAT AND GLORIOUS CAUSE OF AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT.” Other states, 
said the journal, have been moving in this direction for some time with splendid results. “Is 
it not time that the people of North Carolina, in every county and neighborhood, were mani- 
festing a decided zeal and interest in this great cause? Prompt and united action among those 
who are already alive to the matter, will soon put the masses in motion, who will, we trust, 
press nobly on until they raise our good old State to the high and proud position to which 
she is entitled among the great agricultural States of this vast Republic.’’ 

23 As in Arator, I (April, May, November, 1855), 2, 33-34, 225-227; II (April, 1856), 411- 
415. It should be noted that much of what passed for scientific agriculture a century ago has 
lost its validity. Too frequently, over-zealous improvers fell into the error of oversimplifica- 
tion, particularly when they pinned too much faith on “soil analysis” and agricultural 
chemistry in the Liebig tradition. See Bardolph, “Agricultural Literature. .. ,” p. 18, 118 ff. 

24 Examples may be found in Arator, I (April, May, 1855; January, 1856), 2, 3-5, 33-34, 


25 Arator, II (March, 1857), 705. 
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acknowledged by all the works of creation except two — the one 
being a species of political pap-sucker, known as the parasite 
office-holder, and the other, the inveterate enemy of agricultural 
improvement, known as the anti-book farmer.” One of these will 
be “rotated out,” said the magazine, and “the other will find him- 
self out at the pocket, out at the crib, and out at the larder.” 26 
The sources from which materials for the Arator’s columns 
were drawn followed the pattern long since established by the 
agricultural periodicals of the nation. Out-of-state journals with 
which the editor exchanged were placed under heavy contribu- 
tion, agricultural items were sometimes drawn from the news- 
papers of North Carolina and other states, excerpts from the 
transactions of societies were printed, selections were taken from 
books on husbandry, the editor made some contributions of his 
own, and effective use was made of the annual addresses deliv- 
ered at state and county fairs and of premium essays written by 
' farmers in competition for awards offered by societies for farm- 
ing improvement. It was from these quarters that the great 
majority of the pieces came, but only because the response to the 
editor’s plea for communications from the readers themselves 
was rather less than he had hoped for. Lemay and some of his 
more progressive readers constantly reiterated the thesis that 
the true function of the agricultural periodical was to furnish a 
clearing house or pool of agricultural intelligence through which 
farmers might appropriate for themselves the accumulated ex- 
perience of the entire rural class. Every farmer who had a new 
fact to offer, who had discovered a more efficient practice, who 
had been stung by some humbug, or who had any information 
that might be of benefit to his fellow farmers was importuned to 
“write for the papers.” Although, as the months went by, a con- 
siderable fraction of the columns came to be filled with excellent 
contributions from working farmers, the Arator, like so many 
of its contemporaries all over the land, never wholly succeeded 
in becoming the farmer’s forum that it hoped to be.27 A number 
of the older journals in the North and West were far more suc- 
cessful in this regard. It was, understandably, no easy matter to 
induce the ill-tutored farmer to sit down by the light of a tallow 


26 Arator, I (April, 1855), 3. 
27 On the effort to persuade farmers to write for the journal, see Arator, I (April, May, 
1855), 1, 2, 53; II (September, 1856; February, 1857), 570, 683; III (April, 1857), 733. 
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candle after a long day in the fields, to turn author and dash off a 
piece on manuring or the value of underdraining. 

An effective device that was employed to elicit information was 
the question-and-answer method. Sometimes farmers sent in 
brief questions asking the opinion or advice of the editor, and 
the queries, together with the answers, would be published in the 
periodical. Or again, one reader would send in questions asking 
the experience of other readers, and they would be answered in 
succeeding issues by interested farmers. More rarely, the editor 
himself would seek specific information from subscribers by 
printing interrogatories of his own.?8 

Lemay’s tireless campaign to extend the circulation of the 
Arator yielded disappointing results, and it was the “want of 
adequate patronage” that finally induced him to give up the 
journal in its third year. Pointing out that the paper’s influence, 
its quality, and indeed its very survival depended in large degree 
upon an ample subscription list (to provide both readers and 
writers for its columns, and to furnish revenue for its improve- 
ment), he called upon the farmers of the state to form clubs of 
subscribers. A free copy was offered for every block of five sub- 
scriptions sent him, and larger prizes were held out to those who 
would supply him with longer lists.29 In some cases he sent un- 
solicited sample copies to known friends of improvement and 
then, unless they were returned to him marked “refused,” the 
addressees’ names were entered on the subscription roll. He ex- 
pressed the hope that fifty or sixty patrons would be found in 
each county of the state and promised that he would then do his 
best to make the Arator the “very best agricultural paper in the 
country.” ®° At first the response was encouraging. In June, 1856, 
Lemay announced that the best list had been sent in by Jesse H. 
Powell, of Edgecombe County, “one of the most intelligent and 
successful farmers of that pioneer county,” who submitted forty 
paid-up subscriptions. Another list, almost as large, was trans- 


28 See, for instance, Arator, I (December, 1855), 281-282, where Lemay answers at some 
length a request from a Person County farmer concerning the value of charcoal dust as 
manure. Two full pages of questions on a wide variety of farm problems are answered by 
the editor on II (June, 1856), 474-475, and another full page providing this service appears 
on II (July, 1856), 498. See also II (January, 1857), 676-677. On page 638 of the December, 
1856, issue Lemay asks his readers: ‘“‘Wanted to know—what is the best remedy against rust 
in wheat?” 

29 Arator, I (April, 1855), 25. A silver cup worth twenty-five dollars, ‘‘or the cash, if pre- 
ferred,” was offered for the largest list, a fan mill worth twenty dollars for the next largest, 
and a hay cutter worth fifteen dollars for the third largest. 

80 Arator, I (May, 1855), 53. 
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mitted by Thomas Ruffin, “the venerable and distinguished Presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural Society.” 31 Thereafter, however, 
the harvest diminished. The circulation never reached 2,000 and 
Lemay vainly published appeal after appeal for greater exertions 
among the farmers of North Carolina.?2 Perhaps the modest 
circulation of the Arator would have sufficed to keep it alive had 
it not been for the circumstance that an astonishing number of 
readers failed to pay for their papers. Although the price was 
set at only a dollar a year, in advance, and a dollar and a half on 
credit, Lemay like other agricultural editors throughout the na- 
tion suffered heavy losses from defaulting subscribers, though 
he frequently inserted little items in his papers beseeching his 
readers to make their payments. In the spring of 1856 he re- 
minded his readers that since “ ‘times are hard,’ and... provis- 
ions cannot be obtained, without the Almighty Dollar, I have no 
doubt that they will send in the Cash immediately.” Two months 
later he declared: “Our list, if every one pays, will barely pay 
expenses; and surely no one will be so ungenerous or unjust as 
to delay payment. On the contrary, we expect to be agreeably 
surprised, very soon, by receipt of the money and a batch of new 
subscribers from all of them.” 33 

Another grave disappointment came to Lemay when a proposal 
to make the Arator the official organ of the State Agricultural 
Society failed of adoption. It was upon the urging of several of 
that association’s leaders that Lemay undertook to found the 
paper early in 1855. He was assured that the organization would 
lend active support to the project, and he drew the inference, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that his publication would be of- 
ficially patronized by the society. At a meeting in January, 1855, 
some months before the Arator was launched, a resolution was 
passed authorizing the executive committee ‘“‘to adopt, as the 
organ of this society any agricultural periodical published in this 
State, which they may think proper, and .. . to take such steps 
towards securing subscribers, as in their judgment they see 
proper.” 34 Some months later the committee reported at the 


31 Arator, I (June, 1855), 
32 For some of these bless, ea Arator, I (January, 1856), 316; II (June, August, 1856), 
478, 587; III april 1857 
88 Arator, I (October, abkey 219; II (April, June, 1856), 401, 473. 
Mie regi proceedings of the North Carolina State Agricultural Society in Arator, I (April, 
7-23. 
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autumn meeting that it had been unable to come to an agree- 
ment on the subject, and referred the question back to the mem- 
bership. Thereupon, after considerable debate, a motion to lay 
the question on the table carried, and there the matter rested. 
Lemay felt that he had been ill used, and it is perhaps more than 
coincidence that from that day forward he ceased to serve as the 
society’s secretary. It was characteristic of his genuine zeal for 
rural advance, however, that the Arator’s stout support of the 
society and its program continued undiminished.?5 

The harassed editor found some encouragement, while the state 
society’s action was still pending, in a letter from George W. 
Blacknall, chairman of the executive committee of the Granville 
County Agricultural Society, dwelling upon the importance of 
agricultural journals. “I propose [added Blacknall] subscribing 
for fifty or one hundred copies of the Arator or Cultivator to be 
given out as premiums at the coming Fair to our farmers, and 
should like to see the same course adopted by other county Fairs, 
also by the State Fair.” 36 

Though Lemay ascribed the failure of the Arator to its small 
subscription list and to the ‘‘fallaciousness of human promises 
and prospects,” 37 his own ill health was another cause. Just as 
physical infirmities had obliged him to abandon the North Caro- 
lina Farmer several years earlier, so repeated sickness constantly 
interfered with his direction of the Arator. In numerous issues 
he apologized for the want of editorial matter and for long de- 
lays between issues—sometimes they fell several months behind 
— because of what he called “severe and protracted domestic 
affliction.” On one occasion he cut an article short with the words: 
“We have more to say: but from weakness and exhaustion, caused 
by severe sickness, we can hold the pen no longer.” 38 In his final 
number he expressed thanks to those who had counselled and 
sustained him and hoped that a farm journal would “yet spring 
up among us, more worthy of their support.’’ Asking subscribers 


35 Arator, I (April, 1855), 17; III (August, 1857), 799. 

36 Arator, I (August, 1855), 149. The practice of awarding agricultural journals and books 
as premiums at ‘state and county fairs was tried, with varying success, in other sections of 
the country. See, for instance, Illinois State Agricultural Society, Transactions, III (1857- 
1858), 83-88, 355; Illinois Farmer, I (February, 1856), 49b; Prairie Farmer, XVII (March 19, 
September 24, December 24, 1857), 94, 306, 413. 

87 Arator, III (April, August, 1857), 738, 799. In the closing months of the journal’s life 
Lemay tried to keep it solvent by cutting down its size from the usual 32 pages to 24, and at 
last to 16. 

38 See Arator, I (September, October, 1855), 187, 219, 220; II. (November, 1856; January, 
March, 1857), 625, 676, 717; III (May, June, 1857), 752, 770. 
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who were still in arrears to send him their remittances by mail 
“at the risk of the Editor,” he promised that he would promptly 
refund the balances due those who had paid in advance.?® 

The Arator’s column’s were addressed primarily to the non- 
slaveholding yeoman farmer and the small slaveholding agri- 
culturist, for it was these husbandmen, after all, who stood at the 
center of antebellum North Carolina agriculture. The traditional 
picture, so dear to the heart of romancers, of a commonwealth 
made up almost wholly of great planters, Negro slaves, and “poor 
whites” simply does not fit the facts. Of the nearly 193,000 per- 
sons listed in the eighth federal census (1860) as gainfully em- 
ployed in North Carolina, 104,438 — about fifty-four per cent — 
were described as being engaged in agriculture.49 The remainder 
were distributed among 215 other occupations. At no time in the 
fifties did as many as a third of the white families in the state 
possess slaves; at the beginning of the decade the proportion of 
the white population connected with slave ownership stood at 
only 29.2% and ten years later the proportion was about the 
same.41 Still more significant is the fact that of the total number 
of slaveowners in 1860 (34,658), 88% owned less than 20 slaves, 
including of course, women and children, and men too old to work, 
70% owned less than 10, nearly a half owned five or less, and 
20% owned only a single slave.42 

The census data on the size of North Carolina’s farms on the 
eve of the Civil War are also illuminating. The average size of 
the state’s farms in 1860 is given as 316 acres (it had been 369 
acres in 1850), but this figure must be interpreted cautiously. For 
one thing, the average number of improved acres per farm was 
only 102 (12914 in 1850) ; and, for another, the distribution of 
acres was very uneven. There were, for example, over 8,000 farms, 
— if they may be called that —in 1860 having less than three 
acres of land; another 2,050 had from 3 to 10 acres; and over 
25,000 farms had from 20 to 50 acres. On the other extreme, 
there were 1,184 farms having from 500 to 999 acres, and 311 
farms exceeded 1,000 acres. The total number of farms in the 


89 Arator, III (June, 1857), 799. 
_ 40 Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Population, pp. 362-363. Of the total engaged 
in perenne 85,198 are listed as “farmers,” 19,119 as “farm laborers,” and only 121 as 
“planters.” 

41 Bureau of the Census, A Century of Population Growth (Washington, 1909), p. 138; 
Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, pp. 56-57. 

42 Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Agriculture, p. 236. 
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state in 1860 was a little over 75,000, and of that number nearly 
55,000, or almost three fourths, had fewer than 100 acres. Nearly 
half the farms of North Carolina had less than fifty acres.43 
While it appears from the census figures that tle relatively small 
class of large land-owners (those possessing 500 acres or more) 
held substantially less than half the state’s land, it is not to be 
denied that this group enjoyed a social, economic, and political 
preponderance far out of proportion to their numbers. 

The material in the Arator’s columns reflected the population 
pattern. The special problems of the big planter—except, of 
course, when, as in the case of soil exhaustion and the want of 
diversification, they were the problems of smaller planters and 
farmers too — were largely ignored. Some of the correspondence 
for the journal came from great planters,4+4+ but even then their 
contributions were of benefit to the whole rural community be- 
cause they dealt not with the minutiae of big plantation economy 
but with the general aspects of farm improvement like manuring, 
hillside ditching, more careful tillage, or the wisdom of diversify- 
ing farm operations. Not only did the Arator address its exhorta- 
tions chiefly to the yeoman farmer and the small planter, but a 
notably small number of pieces on the culture of the state’s prin- 
cipal staples, cotton and tobacco, appeared in the journal.45 Rec- 
ognizing the greater need for instruction in the raising of other 
products, the editor published a far larger number of essays, 
articles, and letters on grains, grasses, root crops, fruits, live- 
stock, and soil-building legumes. It was the rank and file of 
farmers that the Arator called upon to improve their practice, to 
stop the butchery of the state’s soils, to make concerted demands 
for legislation to alleviate their lot, to diversify their production, 


43 Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Agriculture, pp. 210, 222, 235-286; Highth 
Census of the United States, 1860, Population, pp. 657-680; Johnson, Ante-Bellum North 
Carolina, pp. 58-59. 

44 Johns S. Dancy of Edgecombe County, co-owner of ‘‘Panola,’” generally considered the 
finest plantation in North Carolina in the fifties, wrote occasional pieces for the Arator, 
as did a few other large planters in the state. ‘“‘Panola’’ comprised nearly 1,000 acres, used 
84 blacks (whose heaviest labor was the hauling of some 44,000 wagon loads of manure to 
the fields in a year), and raised great quantities of grain, sweet potatoes, forage crops, and 
hogs, in addition to the staple cotton. See, for instance, Arator, I (April, July, August, 1855), 
14-15, 112, 188. Dancy was one of the leaders in the cause of agricultural improvement in 
Edgecombe County and the state at large. Edgecombe, it may be noted, was in the forefront 
of the crusade for advancing the state’s husbandry. 

45 For examples of these infrequent Arator selections on cotton and tobacco, see ‘“‘Culture 
of Cotton—Selection of Seed,’’ Arator, I (March 1856), 374-875; “‘Cotton Planting,” II (July, 
1856), 494; “The Culture of Short Staple Cotton,” IL (August, 1856), 521-523; “On the 
Cultivation of Tobacco,” I (February, 1856), 335-837; “Raising the Tobacco Plant,” II (May, 
1856), 489-440; ‘Tobacco; Its Culture and Management. Read before and published by order 
of the Liberty Neck Agricultural Club of Amelia County [Virginia],” II (November, 1856), 
615-618. 
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to enlist in the campaign to make North Carolina agriculturally 
and industrially independent of her sister states, to make com- 
mon cause to improve social life on the farm, and to associate 
themselves with “societies designed to promote the farmers’ in- 
terest. That some of the specific practices enjoined upon the 
farmers by the journal proved, in the light of experience and 
scientific discoveries that still lay in the future, to be misguided 
or based on faulty premises is not nearly so important as the fact 
that the Arator, like its fellow farm journals all over the land, 
was challenging its readers to think about their problems and to 
experiment for their solution. Agricultural science, in any gen- 
uine sense, was still very much in its infancy in the fifties, but 
the spirit of improvement, the willingness to break with estab- 
lished practice, and the growing awareness that farming must 
and could be improved were the elements from which the later 
progress was compounded. 

No subject was more extensively discussed in the pre-Civil 
War farm periodicals of the South than that of re-building the 
section’s exhausted soils, and to this rule the Arator was no ex- 
ception. When, in an early issue of the publication, an Edge- 
combe County farmer outlined his practical plan for soil restora- 
tion, the editor commented: 


our old worn out lands need only to be replenished with the materials 
abounding on their premises, to be converted from dreary and sterile 
wastes into cheerful and fruitful fields and farms on every side... . It 
will insure increased crops more than paying for the trouble and ex- 
pense of improving — giving abundance for consumption on the farm, 
leaving a handsome surplus for market —and enhancing the money 
value of the land MORE THAN SIX PER CENT EVERY YEAR.... 
[It will solve] a problem of more vital importance to the people of 
North-Carolina than the philosopher’s stone... .46 


The famous Thomas Ruffin warned that though the state’s 
natural endowments were “good enough—too good, I am tempted 
to say, for sinful man,” the patrimony was being swiftly dis- 
Sipated.47 Another jeremiad, excerpted from the transactions of 
the Agricultural Association of the Slaveholding States, declared: 


46 Arator, I (June, 1855), 79-80, 83. 
47 Arator, I (November, 1855), 244-252. 
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The Chronicles of the first half of the 19th century will present no great 
department of human industry subject to greater reproach than that 
of Southern Agriculture. The vicious system has grown out of a seem- 
ingly unlimited extent of virgin soils, which nevertheless have been 
rapidly subdued and exhausted. Such a temptation may furnish some 
apology, but little justification, to the intelligent agriculturist, access- 
ible as he is, to the precepts and examples of better systems of hus- 
bandry, and urged, as he is, both by interest and duty, to adopt them.48 


The principal means urged upon the state’s cultivators for 
the restoration and preservation of soil fertility were the applica- 
tion of natural and commercial manures, the employment of 
thorough drainage systems, improved plowing methods, scientific 
rotation plans, and the culture of grasses, clover, and peas. In 
the large number of articles, editorials, and letters appearing in 
the Arator on the subject of manuring there was little agreement 
as to the particular manures, natural and artificial, best suited to 
North Carolina’s crops, but every issue of the journal preached 
the doctrine that manuring of one kind or another was the sine 
qua non of the state’s agricultural salvation. 

It was in the late "forties and the ’fifties that the guano mania 
swept the cotton states with such force that the limited importa- 
tions from Peru rarely met the demand. The Arator, like other 
Southern farm periodicals, printed pieces admitting the efficacy 
of that fertilizer but seriously questioned the profitableness of 
using a product whose price had, thanks to the Peruvian gov- 
ernment’s monopoly, become burdensome. Some farmers ex- 
pressed the belief that it could be used profitably on tobacco, but 
with guano at $60 a ton and wheat at $1.25 a bushel its use on 
that crop would turn profit into loss. Items in the Arator gen- 
erally took the view that guano was a satisfactory soil-restorer if 
it could be obtained on “living terms.” The paper denounced the 
Peruvian monopoly and consignment system and supported the 


ae Croom, “The Clovers and Grasses of the South,” reprinted in Arator, I (September, 
1855), 167. 

An account of soil exhaustion and restoration in two Southern states is brilliantly set forth 
in Craven, Soil Exhaustion ... of Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860. Professor Craven points 
out that “the destructive practices of the Old South were, in fact, in the beginning merely 
the normal product of frontier conditions. The dependence upon a single crop produced by 
whatever methods gave largest immediate returns regardless of the waste entailed; the thrust- 
ing of the burdens of abnormal production upon land because it was more plentiful than either 
capital or labor; the placing of an exaggerated value upon the crop which first furnished the 
surplus by which exchange with the outside world was established—all these were typical 
practices which have characterized all frontiers. 

“And practices begun by the frontier were continued under the influence of markets and 
government, and the pressure which they added made the continuance of early practices 
almost compulsory.” See p. 163 
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vain efforts that the United States government was making, at 
the instance of agricultural leaders of the nation, to induce the 
government of Peru to make the product available on less rigor- 
ous terms.*9 

Commercially prepared chemical fertilizers began to appear 
after Liebig’s important discoveries of the value of ‘mineral 
manures,” but the craze in the ’forties and ’fifties for soil analysis 
and “agricultural chemistry” shattered many naive hopes before 
it had spent itself. The business had been quack-ridden by a 
number of charlatans and pseudo-scientists who led farmers to 
expect too much, and it was only after the Civil War that south- 
ern farmers began to use artificial manures on a really large 
scale.5° The Arator’s attitude toward the so-called agricultural 
chemistry and commercial fertilizers was cautious, and writers 
for the journal sometimes expressed strong disapproval of any 
disposition to buy fertilizers from outside the state, particularly 
guano from Peru and the “ ‘villainous compounds’ which are 
vended from the Humbugeries of the chemical mountebanks of 
the North.” 51 

Most of the Arator articles and letters on the application of 
soil restorers counselled North Carolina farmers to use “home 
products,” and a most astonishing variety of substances was 
recommended. Chief among them were barnyard and stable 
manures, which, the journal lamented, were usually wasted by 
the farmers of the South. Green crops, plowed under, were often 
urged, as well as leaf mould, composts of many sorts, seaweed, 
ashes, bone dust, fish marl, peas, tan bark, grass, mud, suds, 
garbage, and literally scores of others. Detailed instructions for 
their collection, storing, preparation, and application were given 
at great length. Farmers were constantly reminded that the 
means for enriching their lands lay immediately about them and 


49 Arator, III (August, 1857), 789-792; North Carolina State Agricultural Society, Transac- 
tions (Raleigh, 1857), p. 7. Johns S. Dancy supplemented the prodigious quantities of stable 
manures and composts in his fields with guano, mixing in about 200 pounds of the Peruvian 
product with every acre-heap (over 100 wagon loads) of manure and compost. H. K. Burgwyn, 
owner of an extensive grain farm near Halifax, reported in 1856 that he had found the use 
of guano profitable in the previous year, but that, tempted by the high price of grain, he had 
sought to repeat his success this year only to find that wheat prices were declining and that 
he had made “‘a contribution of $1,200 to the support of the Peruvian Government.” Arator, 
II (September, 1856), 559. See also II (June, July, August, 1856), 472, 508, 531-532, 538; III 
(August, 1857), 798-794. 

50 Harry Bates Brown, Cotton (New York, 1927), p. 191. 

51 Arator, I (April, October, November, 1855; April, 1856), 9-10. 203, 205-207, 225-227, 382; 
II (July, November, 1856), 508, 629. 
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that they had only to rouse themselves from their lethargy.5? 
The state’s plowmen were slow to take up manuring, however, 
for two decades after the Arator’s agitation only a third of North 
Carolina’s cultivated acres were being fertilized.53 

A great deal of space was given to disquisitions on the im- 
portance of rotation if the soils of North Carolina were to be 
preserved, and specific rotation systems, usually embodying four- 
or five-field sequences, were described. The plans were, of course, 
capable of infinite variation and the many suggested rotations 
showed considerable diversity, but much stress was laid upon the 
cultivation of grasses, clovers, and peas as critical elements of a 
rotation system. The paper protested that rotation and the use 
of fallow crops were shockingly neglected by the North Carolina 
husbandmen. One farmer wrote that ‘‘our farmers and planters, 
generally, have yet to learn their alphabet in this method of 
cultivation.” 54 

The widespread belief that grasses and clover could not pros- 
per in the South was vigorously assailed in the Arator, and their 
importance both as soil restorers and as a basis for a much- 
needed expansion of livestock production was frequently ham- 
mered home. The pea fallow was particularly championed as an 
excellent preparation for grain crops, and Lemay expressed the 
view that “peas sowed broadcast, and the vines suffered to rot on 
the land, will make a poor soil produce double as much cotton as 
it would if not thus treated.” 55 


52 Said one writer, “These, in many places, are abundant; and it only requires system and 
a determined will to bring them out. They may be found in the kitchen, the privy, the horse 
stable, the cowpen, the hog stye, the hen house, the woods, the marsh, the fence corner, the 
field, the sea shore, creek and river bank, and in many rich beds in the earth; as well as in 
the green crops, which may be turned into the earth; consisting of suds, slops, urine, animal 
manures, woods mould and trash, leaves, straw, weeds, stalks, mud, muck, scrapings of various 
deposits, ditch banks, seaweed, ashes, lime, marl, cow-pea, &c,” Arator, II (November, 1856), 
629. 

53 Fred A. Shannon, The Farmer’s Last Frontier (New York, 1945), p. 115. 

54 Arator, III (May, 1857), 748-744. See also I (May, 1855), 56; II (April, 1856), 393-395; 
III (May, July, 1857), 753, 792-793. 

55 For some of the many statements extolling the virtues of a number of varieties of peas 
both as soil builders and forage crops, see I (May, November, 1855), 486-488, 636-687, 650- 
651, 683-684; III (May, August, 1857), 756, 794-795. See also North Carolina Agricultural 
Society, Transactions, 1857, pp. 7, 28-29. 

One article declaring that the pea fallow (‘‘we mean of course, the Indian, or field, or cow 
pea, as it is variously called”) was the very best preparation for the wheat crop, went on to 
say, “we wish it understood that while the pea vine is peculiarly valuable to the poor land 
farmer, growing where no other plant would be worth the labor and cost, and greatly bene- 
fitted by the small application of a bushel of plaster per acre yet it is not a mere make shift 
for poor land, but entitled to a very high stand in our list of fertilizers.”” Arator, II (July, 
1856), 487. A Wake County farmer asserted that “by a proper alternation of crops, and the 
use of pea fallow always for wheat, the land will keep up, and, you may depend upon it, it 
will pay. By the addition, occasionally, of wood ashes and a dose from the compost heaps, the 
land may be brought to surpass its original fertility. That, too, will pay. I have tried it.” 
Arator, II (February, 1857), 683-684. On grasses and clovers see Arator, I (September, Oc- 
tober, 1855; January, March, 1856), 167-178, 175, 184-186, 211, 213-214, 817-318, 359; II (April, 
August, 1856; February, May, 1857), 404-406, 540, 701, 742-743. 
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Improved plowing methods and drainage systems were cease- 
lessly preached as means to greater utilization of soil potential- 
ities and the prevention of exhaustion and washing of top soils. 
Farm journals, agricultural societies, and individual improvers 
all over the country for a half century before the Civil War, and 
for many years beyond, emphasized — perhaps overemphasized 
— the value of deep plowing as well as the stirring of the subsoil 
with plows specially constructed for that purpose. The Arator 
added its voice to the universal chorus, and many of its con- 
tributors heartily endorsed the reforms, though the editor him- 
self showed a wise restraint when he cautioned against a too 
sanguine reliance upon these practices as a panacea for the farm- 
er’s ills. Friends of the system of deep tillage and subsoil plowing 
alleged that it has the effect of lengthening the growing season 
by protecting growing crops against weather extremes, 


permits a freer access of air to the soil... allows the freer passage 
of the small rootlets . . . permits of an easy passage of rain water, 
which in a wet season, would collect on the surface, and stagnate... 
[and] in time of drouth it affords a passage upwards of the moisture 
from below, and thus furnishes a supply when it is most needed.56 


There can be little doubt that North Carolina’s fields had suf- 
fered from shallow scratching of the earth’s surface, and the 
Arator’s agitation in behalf of deep plowing and subsoiling at 
least had the merit of turning the attention of some farmers to 
the importance of more careful tillage. Whether the particular 
practices advocated by the editor and his correspondents were 
the proper remedy is even now a matter of controversy. Opin- 
ions still vary over the value of deep plowing, and, indeed of 
plowing at all.57 

More thorough drainage was strongly commended both as 
means to increasing the productivity of the soil by better distri- 
bution of moisture and to checking the washing away of top soil. 
Numerous systems of draining were set forth in detail, but most 
of the emphasis was placed on hillside ditching and horizontal 


58 Arator, II (November, 1856), 614-615. For statements on deep and subsoil plowing 
methods, see Arator, I (May, June, October, 1855; January, 1856), 50-51, 79-80, 196-198, 291; 
II (July, August, October, 1856; February, March, May, 1857), 505, 515-516, 585, 682-683, 
705-707, 741-742. 

57 See Charles E. Kellogg, The Soils that Support Us (New York, 1941), 223, and Edward 
H. Faulkner, Plowman’s Folly (Norman, 1948), passim. 
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(or hillside) plowing, the two practices usually being recom- 
mended as the complementary phases of a single draining plan. 
So convinced were North Carolina agricultural leaders of the 
far-reaching benefits to be derived from hillside ditching and 
horizontal plowing on hilly land that some of them regarded the 
program as “the most important discovery of the modern agri- 
cultural era,” so vital to the South that her farmers should be 
forever grateful to its discoverer, according him “a place upon 
the tablet of memory next to that of the father of our country.’’58 
When, in 1857, the North Carolina Agricultural Society pub- 
lished its first and only volume of transactions, nearly all of the 
space devoted to instructional material was given over to essays 
and letters on the subject. 

The system consisted essentially of constructing ditches on 
hillsides to carry off surplus moisture and then of cultivating 
the land in parallel horizontal lines, defined with the aid of a 
levelling instrument, to direct and control rain water with the 
plow. The old practice of simply plowing straight up and down 
the hills had resulted in a fearful washing of top soils, and the 
horizontal system was hailed as a conservative device of incal- 
culable worth. The technique had been employed by Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s son-in-law, Thomas Mann Randolph, in Virginia as 
early as 1816, and Jefferson himself was a staunch advocate 
of the plan. The program had been obliged to make its way 
through torrents of ridicule, but by the time the Arator and the 
agricultural societies of North Carolina took up the crusade the 
idea was taking firm hold, and by 1860 it is reported that it was 
widely used especially in the piedmont areas extending all the 
way from Maryland to Texas.®? 

Another long-range reform to which the Arator devoted much 
space in its columns was the diversification of agricultural pro- 
duction. The journal argued that a greater resort to “mixed 
farming” instead of a heavy dependence upon cotton and tobacco 
would help to save the state’s soils, would increase the farmer’s 
cash income, and would help to free North Carolina from reliance 


58 North Carolina State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1857, p. 37. 

59 Gray, History of Southern Agriculture, II, 800-801; Craven, Soil Exhaustion ... of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, pp. 90-91. For Jefferson’s views, see his letter, reprinted in North Caro- 
lina State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1857, p. 36. See also the articles on the subject 
in the same volume, pp. 33 ff. For statements of the case for the method in Arator, see 
eae November, 1855), 65-70, 244-252; II (April, October, 1856), 401-402, 582; III (April, 
1857), 730. 
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upon the farmers of other states for needed products. Much at- 
tention was accorded to wheat and corn, though, as a matter of 
fact, these grains were staple products of the state, and agricul- 
tural editors sometimes insisted that it was as necessary to break 
away from the tyranny of corn and wheat as it was to loosen the 
stranglehold of cotton and tobacco from the agriculture of North 
Carolina.’6° Sugar cane (particularly the species known as 
“Chinese Sugar Cane”) was attracting a great deal of notice all 
over America in the middle ’fifties, and the Arator printed a 
number of pieces on that branch of husbandry, but advised cau- 
tion.61_ The culture of root crops was strongly upheld, both 
for the feeding of livestock and for the farmers’ tables, and a 
more extensive production of kitchen vegetables was also advo- 
cated. Some pieces on the production of turpentine and timber 
appeared, and heavy emphasis was placed on the raising of for- 
age crops. 

Another department of husbandry to which the journal de- 
voted much of its effort was fruit culture. Said the journal: 


We sincerely believe that our agriculturists, by extending their 
orchards and increasing their attention to the cultivation of fruits, 
will increase their own comforts and prosperity as well as contribute 
to the general welfare and improvement of the State. 


Declaring that ‘it may be made a very profitable as well as 
agreeable business,” the Arator drew attention to the successful 
orchard experience of Benjamin Hamilton of Rutherford County, 
and pointed out that if each of the 959 farmers of that county 
would devote five acres to apples they could together produce a 


60 See Farmers’ Journal (Raleigh, N. C.), November, 1854, 239-240. Cited in Johnson, 
Ante-Bellum North Carolina, pp. 484-485. The production of wheat and corn by the North 
Carolina farmers of the middle ’fifties was surprisingly extensive. The federal census for 1860 
gives the state’s production of these crops as follows: wheat, 4,748,706 bushels; corn, 
30,078,564 bushels. Highth Census of the United States, 1860, Agriculture, p. 109. In the 
Same year the tobacco crop amounted to 32,858,250 pounds, and the aggregate of ginned cotton 
(400 pounds to the bale) was 145,514 bales. 

61 Arator, II (December, 1856), 636, 649-650. Dealers interested in the sale of seed of 
Chinese Sugar Cane and in the sale of the mills for crushing the stalks and extracting the 
juice fed the fever by advertising extensively in the farm press and country newspapers, and 
making extravagant claims for their merchandise. An Atlanta distributor of the Chinese 
Sugar Cane seed who advertised in the Arator promised that ‘“‘an acre of the Stalks properly 
cultivated, will yield from 400 to 500 gallons of pure Syrup, equal to the best New Orleans. 
- . . It surpasses all other plants for fodder and for feeding green to cattle or hogs, on 
account of the great abundance of sugary juice which it contains; and sown in close drills, 
will yield from thirty to fifty thousand pounds of superior fodder to the acre. ... It is so 
certain and prolific a crop that Planters may be sure of succeeding with it as a syrup plant 
anywhere south of the State of New-York.” II (December, 1856), 654. 
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million dollars worth of that fruit for market in a single year.6? 
Most of the large number of horticultural offerings were pieces 
on the production of peaches, grapes, apples, and berries. A fur- 
ther service to the cause of horticultural advance and the im- 
provement of agriculture generally was the frequent publica- 
tion of entomological items offering instruction on the eradica- 
tion or control of insect pests injurious to field crops and fruits. 
Advice was also presented on dairying, poultry raising, and bee 
culture as avenues to profit. 

In bringing a large number of crops to the North Carolina 
farmer’s consideration, the Arator, like its contemporaries in the 
several states, counselled farmers to experiment carefully, to 
make haste slowly, to beware of humbugs, and to avoid the head- 
long rushes into agricultural crazes that so frequently victimized 
credulous farmers all over America in the ante bellum period. 
One correspondent wrote: 


Whatever is newly introduced, promising favorable results, let it 
be tried with prudence, fairly, and with moderate and reasonable 
expectations. Generally, in the introduction of something new, it is 
accompanied, through the agency of interested, and, often, unprin- 
cipled, speculators, with false and extravagant colorings, deceiving the 
public, and to leading to high expectations, destined to certain disap- 
pointment and mortification, sometimes causing that which is valuable 
to be abandoned as a “miserable humbug,” just because it did not come 
up to the most unreasonable and silly calculations. 63 


One direction in which farmers were most urgently advised to 
diversify their efforts was that of increasing livestock produc- 
tion. Not only did the Arator upbraid the farmers of the state 
for not raising cattle, swine, sheep, and draft animals on a suffi- 
ciently extensive scale, but the methods employed in animal hus- 
bandry were also severely criticized. Many farmers provided no 
shelter for their beasts even in winter, and many who raised 
stock failed to supply adequate feed. Lemay said that he was 
constantly encountering 


62 Arator, I (November, 1855, March, 1856), 256, 370-371. The federal census for 1860 listed 
the total money value of the produce of North Carolina’s orchards as being less than 
$650,000. Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Agriculture, p. 110. 

63 Arator, II (December, 1856), 636. For a discussion of the speculative fevers that swept 
rural America during the period, see Arthur H. Cole, ‘Agricultural Crazes; a Neglected Chap- 
ter in American Economic History,’”? American Economic Review, XVI (December, 1926), 
622-639. 
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long files of lean, gaunt, half-starved cattle . . . picking up a very 
scant portion of forage in the woods, to yield an equally scanty supply 
of a watery fluid nicknamed “milk,” for their owners’ supper. The 
wonder is how these animals can live and move; for, really, with a 
few exceptions, it would require about six of them to be melted down 
and moulded into a reasonably decent looking cow: Compared with a 
thoroughbred, they do not seem to belong to the same species, and 
instances have been known in which high bred cows would not asso- 
ciate with them.64 


A considerable yield of beef and dairy products was of course 
impossible as long as cattle had to subsist on such pitifully short 
commons, and the improvement of strains through selective 
breeding was unthinkable while every man’s mongrel cattle ran 
together with every other’s. The state of swine husbandry was 
equally low. The hogs of the time are described as poor, rangy, 
and stunted. In the words of one North Carolina farmer, 


the plan throughout the South, excepting only in those districts, where 
land is too valuable to admit of a large range, is to suffer hogs to run 
in the woods all the year, until time to take up for fattening. It is with 
many literally “root pig or die.” Many do die, either of poverty, or 
disease, or the knife of the vagrant—to whom this system gives the 
means of living without honest labor.65 


A goodly quantity of editorials, letters, and articles on the 
selection, breeding, feeding, and care of livestock were presented, 
as were also a number of veterinary items on the prevention and 
treatment of common animal ills. Pieces like “Remedy for Hog 
Cholera,” “Gapes in Chickens,” “Contagiousness of Glanders,” 
“Pneumonia or ‘Thumps’ in Hogs,” and directions for the cure 
of such afflictions as spavin, heaves, sprains, colic, ring bone, 
poll evil, and galls presented the homely remedies of the time, 
some of which, to be sure, would astonish the modern practi- 
tioner of the veterinary art. 

Propaganda for an expanded production of livestock was but- 
tressed with arguments that a greater number of cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and poultry about the farm lot would provide an increased 


——__ 
64 Arator, I (February, 1856), 338-340. “Our farmers have yet to learn that ‘shelter is 
cheaper than food,’” the journal pointed out, and that stall-fed animals put on more flesh 
than do the miserable beasts who are forced to fend for themselves in every kind of weather. 
Arator, I (December, 1855), 267-268. 
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quantity of stable and barnyard manures, and that a greater 
emphasis on stock raising would help to make the state self- 
sufficient in respect of foodstuffs. The somewhat naive stress 
upon the benefits to be derived from such independence was 
provided both by the editor and by farmers who wrote for the 
journal. Agricultural reformers in the state were especially 
anxious to replace with domestic produce the heavy importations 
of pork, bacon, beef, grains, and forage crops from the West and 
North, particularly from Kentucky and Ohio. One zealot went so 
far as to say that 


even if they cost us more, it would be good economy to buy them at 
home—thus keeping the money in the country, and saving the cost of 
transportation, which would come out of our pockets. At all events, 
never let it be said again that our farmers. . . have to send north for 
mess-pork to feed their hands, and hay, to feed their mules. 


Another wrote that the “amount of money that is annually 
sent out of the State to pay for young mules and broken down 
or vicious Kentucky horses is enormous.” North Carolina, he in- 
sisted, could profitably raise all its own draft animals and a 
surplus for export.®é 

Another reform to which the Arator gave its blessing was a 
movement away from extensive and large-scale farming, and in 
the direction of smaller units more intensively cultivated. It was 
not concentration of ownership against which this campaign 
was directed, be it noted, but the habit of cultivating more land 
than could be managed with maximum efficiency. One corres- 
pondent lamented the fact that too many North Carolina agricul- 
turists “seem to be above practising the arts of husbandry. In- 
deed they are not husbandmen, or farmers, but planters; which, 
they imagine, is a more dignified title.” In 1857 an article en- 
titled “Too Much Land” made the point that a few acres well 
tilled represented a better policy than did many acres thinly 
cultivated, and that the failure to act upon this principle was the 
American farmer’s besetting sin.67 Some months earlier the 
journal had said, 


66 Arator, I (September, 1855), 183. See also I (July, December, 1855), 115, 267-268; II 
(April, October, 1856), 385-393, 577-580. 

67 Arator, ir (December, 1855), 268; III (May, 1857), 748. See also “A Little Farm Well 
Tilled,” in I (May, 1855), 
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We desire to impress on the common-sense reasoning of every man, 
the paramount importance of having no more land in cultivation than 
can be well cultivated. By no means attempt to manage more than you 
can manage well, Be a FARMER, not a mere earth scraper, lazily 
scratching up sufficient earth to destroy the face of the soil, and throw 
seed away, or you will always have to scratch hard for a living. But 
make your farm a source of pride, and it will surely become a source 
of profit. Make the object to be not to have MANY but RICH acres.68 


The Arator like other Southern prophets of improvement also 
deprecated the disposition of large-scale planters and farmers 
to entrust their farming operations and marketing activities to 
overseers and agents.®9 

In addition to the long-term programs to promote these larger 
objectives, the paper presented a great variety of information 
on every aspect of the farmer’s work. No farm task was con- 
sidered too unimportant to warrant serious attention in the press. 
There were pieces on farm implements, on fencing, on the con- 
struction of farm buildings, on the mending of equipment, on 
the eradication of rodents—on nearly every problem, in a word, 
that the farmer encountered. A particularly useful service was 
the printing of a monthly column called “Work for June [July, 
etc.]” in which was outlined the farmer’s program for the cur- 
rent month, with suggestions for the better performance of the 
tasks to be done.7° 

Southern farm periodicals devoted much less space to pieces 
on farm implements than did the western journals, for south- 
ern agriculture lent itself less readily to the machine than did 
the extensive and level grain fields of the West. Cotton and to- 
bacco culture have steadily resisted mechanization, though the 
development of a practical cotton picker in the 1940’s may at 
last crown the efforts that were already going forward in the 
Arator’s time to perfect such a contrivance. In 1856 Lemay 
described 


a new and important implement, which we have long thought might 
be invented, to aid in picking out cotton. ... The mechanism consists 
essentially of a tube, provided with a gearing and endless revolving 


88 Arator, I (January, 1856), 301. 
1857, Arator, 1 (July, 1855), ne: North Carolina State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 
pp. 7, 16-17. 
70 See, for examples, II (June, July, August, September, 1856), 477, 505, 538, 569. 
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chain, the whole weighing less than six pounds. It is suspended from 
the right side of the person by a strap passing over the shoulder, 
and is kept in motion by means of a lever or crank operated by the 
hand or fingers. By presenting the tubular point to the cotton ball [sic] 
it is immediately seized by the chain and conveyed to the opposite end, 
where it is freed, by means of a stripper, and deposited in a bag 
suspended at the bottom. The bag is rapidly filled and emptied. This 
improvement enables one field hand to pick more than five to eight 
hands by the old method.71 


Some space was devoted to plows, particularly those that facili- 
tated deep and subsoil plowing. One observer remarked that 
Carolina husbandmen used “farming tools, that belong as far 
back as the seventeenth century,” a condition that was by no 
means peculiar to the South. Reapers and mowers were, perhaps 
necessarily, far rarer in the South than in the Northwest before 
the Civil War,72 but they were beginning to attract the attention 
of farmers who cultivated grains and grasses on a sufficiently 
extensive scale to warrant the relatively high cost of investing 
in those machines. 

When, in 1856, J. W. Norwood began operating the first reaper 
to reach the Hillsboro vicinity, the Arator reported that ‘“‘a num- 
ber of persons, including some of our best farmers, have seen 
the machine at work, and were all delighted with it.’”” Norwood 
had purchased one of Hussey’s reapers for $110 from an agent 
of the manufacturer at Norfolk, and his experience with it had 
led him to write a letter on the value of the implement. The 
letter, printed in both the Hillsborough Recorder and the Arator, 
stressed the labor-saving qualities of the machine and the sim- 
plicity of its operation. ‘So far as I am concerned,” said Nor- 
wood, “the occupation of the cradle maker is gone, and the little 
pig must root or die, for his gleaning is ended.”7? Drills and 
other implements for sowing and planting were not used exten- 
sively anywhere in the United States in the fifties—perhaps 


71 Arator, II (November, 1865), 625. 

72 Arator, Il (February, 1857), 687; Shannon, Farmer’s Last Frontier, chap. VI. 

73 Arator, II (August, 1856), 527-528. Such letters were eagerly sought by implement manu- 
facturers to help promote sales, and sometimes they were merely advertising “puffs” dressed 
up as genuine testimonials from local farmers. Norwood, however, was a well known leader 
in farm improvement in Orange County and in the State Agricultural Society, and there is 
no reason to doubt the sincerity of his letter. See North Carolina State Agricultural Society, 
Transactions, 1857, pp. 85-92, and Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, p. 108. 
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least of all in the South—and no corn-harvesting devices of any 
importance had been introduced.74 

Besides offering instruction in the improvement of farming 
practice, the Arator devoted itself to the cause of the social and 
economic betterment of the class it served. Like its fellow farm 
journals throughout rural America, the paper was much given 
to reminding its readers that agriculture was the noblest of all 
occupations, ‘‘the great art, which we labor to elevate, and which 
lies at the foundation of all other arts and improvements,”75 
and the great superiority of life on the farm over life in the city 
was set forth both in poetry and prose. Pieces like “The Good 
Old Plough,” “Life in the Country,” and “Agriculture,” appear- 
ing in the journal in 185576 were calculated to inspire rural folk 
with a sense of the dignity of their calling and to offset the 
lure of the city that so often turned the heads of young folk. 
One homily called ‘Country Girls” assured the rural daughters 
of the state that the “farmer’s daughters are soon to be the life 
as well as the pride of the country—a glorious race of women, 
which no other land can show.” The girls were told that they 
need not be discouraged if they could not be sent off to boarding 
schools, because “men of superior minds, and knowledge of the 
world would rather have for wives, women well and properly 
educated at home.” Moreover, “women in the towns and cities, 
are becoming so universally unhealthy and so almost universally 
extravagant, foolish and fashionable, that men are almost in 
despair of getting wives who are not invalids, and providing 
them with what they demand, after they have married them.” 
City girls might have “more highly polished manners,” but 
country girls have “more truth, household knowledge and econ- 
omy, health, (and consequently beauty,) simplicity, affection, and 
freshness of thought.” To conclude, the article submitted that 


A sweet country home, with roses and honeysuckles trained to climb 

Over it, with good taste, intelligence and beauty within, toil enough to 

Insure health, and leisure enough to court acquaintance with books and 

flowers, and the loveliness of nature; with peace, plenty and love, is 
7 Shannon, Farmer’s Last Frontier, pp. 181, 136. 


a Arator, I (April, 1855), 25. 
8 Arator, I (April, August, November, 1855), 26, 147, 234. 
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surely one of the Paradises which heaven has left for the attain- 
ment of man.77 


A special service for women was the frequent printing of 
recipes, hints on household tasks, and instruction on keeping 
the family in health and nursing it in time of sickness or injury. 
Some conception of the range of these offerings can be gained 
from a few sample captions picked at random from the paper: 
‘Receipt for Making Ink,” “To Take Ink Stains out of Maho- 
gany,” “To Cure Bacon Hams,” “Cure of Itch in Half an Hour,” 
“To Keep Silk,’ “How to Pack Firkin Butter,” ‘Preserving 
Eggs,” “To Cure Earache,” “How To Do Up Shirt Bosoms,” 
“To Make Tough Beef Tender,’ “Remedy for the Cramp,” 
“Method of Detecting Cotton in Linen,,” “How to Get the Real 
Flavor of Coffee,” “Provision and Fruit Preparation,” ‘“Acci- 
dents” (treatment of sprains, bruises, burns, etc.), and ‘““Ways of 
Committing Suicide” (warnings against over-eating, sleeping in 
ill-ventilated rooms, etc.). One half-facetious selection entitled 
‘““Advice to Housewives” inveighed against extravagant dressing 
and excessive “socializing,’’ and concluded: 


Neither shalt thou substitute sour looks for pickles; neither shalt 
thou allow hard feelings or unwashed dishes to accumulate; nor with- 
hold either secrets or shirt buttons from the bosom of thy husband; 
and never omit little kindnesses of any kind.78 


Now and then the paper essayed a little moral lecture to farm 
folk on keeping out of debt, early rising, and other homely vir- 
tues. The husbandmen themselves were admonished to do all 
they could to make the farmstead as cheerful and pleasant a 
place as possible. 


Plant a tree—train a vine—foster a shrub—deposit a flower seed and 
nurture its blossom—paint the fence—“slick up the yard’”—fix the 
side walk—erect a tool-house—prune the orchard—make a hen coop— 
in short, give heed to neatness and to the little things that constitute 
the grand aggregate of health and beauty.79 

77 Arator, II (October, 1856), 589. 


78 Arator, II (May, 1856), 440. 
79 Arator, I (October, 1855), 207. 
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Though the Arator strongly insisted upon the state’s responsi- 
bility for promoting the farmers’ interest through legislation 
of one kind or another,8° the journal held itself strictly aloof 
from political and partisan discussion. The slavery controversy 
was spreading its ominous wings over the nation in the middle 
fifties, but the great majority of the country’s farm periodicals 
kept the dispute out of their columns. Only once did the Arator 
permit itself to be drawn into the futile debate when, stung to 
fury by a sentence in a New England agricultural paper, Lemay 
lashed out in a savage attack upon the “hypocritical declarations” 
of Northern antislavery men.81 Said he: 


The North is full of false philosophy, false theology, and false rhe- 
toric—all calculated to captivate and inflame the vulgar mind in that 
locality, and excite unfounded hatred to the South, and infamous sedi- 
tion and treason against the Union.—Unless a check is put to this state 
of things, the South will retaliate. ... To what consequences the mad 
and mischievious interference of our Northern brethren with our 
institutions, with which they have nothing to do, may lead... is 
difficult to say; but go on they will . .. until this glorious Union 
will be split into fragments, and the best system ever devised by man 
for human government and liberty, dashed into irretrievable ruin... . 
In such a deplorable event, the North will be visited by a withering 
and blasting retribution, and a Southern Republic will arise and 
flourish and become master of this wide-spread country. 82 


Though North Carolina agricultural leaders were sensitive to 
northern taunts about the South’s “peculiar institution,” they 
manifested a wholesome attitude toward northern criticism of 
southern farming practice. In February, 1857, for example, the 


80It was especially interested in laws to protect sheep from dogs (“but for their ravages, 
almost every agriculturist would raise sheep, and our State would become one of the largest 
sheep and wool-growing States in the Union’’), legislative subsidies for agricultural societies, 
and the establishment of a State Board of Agriculture. See Arator, I (April, 1855), 25, 29-30; 
II (November, 1856), 624. 

81 A correspondent of the New England Farmer in discussing the growing interest in 
8ugar cane production in New England had made the observation that the farmers of Massa- 
chusetts, by the culture of cane, would be ‘“‘no longer dependent on slave labor for their 
supply of sugar and mollasses.” Lemay retorted hotly that Massachusetts folk would continue 
to use the products of slave labor as long as they found it profitable to do so; that even if 
they produced the commodities themselves, the self-righteous Yankees would sell them to 
Slave-owners for money made by slave labor; and that, moreover, “the white servants of the 
eee is bound to servitude as severe as that of Negro slavery.” Arator, II (December, 

82 Arator, II (December, 1856), 649. Speakers at the meetings and fairs of the state’s agri- 
cultural societies sometimes struck out similarly at northern anti-slavery views and undertook 
to defend the slave system at great length. See, for instance, the remarks of a certain Venable 
in North Carolina State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1857, p. 7, where the speaker 
oes upon southern grievances against the “Free Love, Abolition north.” See also the 
punted defense of slavery by Thomas Ruffin in his address before the Society at its 1855 fair, 

Printed in Arator, I (November, 1855), 244-252. 
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Arator printed excerpts from a New England Farmer article 
written by a Vermont agriculturist who had visited the South. 
Admitting that the Vermonter’s judgments gave only “too true 
a picture of the lazy, improvident and unsuccessful method of 
conducting the pursuit of agriculture which prevails extensively 
in our own State,” the Arator hoped that “the laggards among 
us may read and profit.” The Vermont farmer blamed the back- 
wardness of southern agriculture partly upon the inefficiency of 
slave labor, partly on the circumstance that many whites were 
consumers only and not producers, partly on the high prices 
southerners had to pay for manufactured goods, “but most of all 
[on] the very imperfect system of farming which prevails almost 
universally.” He asserted that Carolina farmers did not make, 
save, or apply manures, that rotation was woefully neglected, 
that depleted lands were abandoned for newer lands where the 
same exhausting process was repeated, that obsolete farming 
tools were employed, and that fumbling, inefficient slaves were 
superintended by ‘‘overseers, who have no intelligent notions of 
agriculture.” The Arator was quick to concede that the writer 
had “‘told some truths, which, though not palatable, may, never- 
theless, be wholesome. Let our Southern planters wake up and 
do better hereafter.’’83 

As early as 1838, the very first issue of North Carolina’s 
pioneer agricultural periodical, the Farmer’s Advocate and Mis- 
cellaneous Reporter, conceded that North Carolina was “at least 
an age behind New York, in improvement.” The cause, said 
editor John Sherwood, was not to be sought in the want of 
natural advantages; indeed, said he, North Carolina enjoyed 
endowments superior to those of many of the northern states 
that had outstripped her. The real cause of the trouble, he in- 
sisted, was “negligence, imprudent economy, and a ruinous sys- 
tem, or rather uwnsystematic course of agriculture. .. .” 84 

Not necessarily symptomatic of the growing sectional cleav- 
age, the Arator’s lusty crusade for industrial self-sufficiency for 
North Carolina (agricultural societies and periodicals, North and 
South, East and West, had sought to promote this object in their 
particular states for the preceding half century) nevertheless 
88 Arator, II (February, 1857), 686-687. 


84 Farmer's Advocate and Miscellaneous Reporter (Jamestown, N. C.), I (August L 
1888), 5. 
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gave occasion for intemperate language. The editor and some 
of his correspondents kept up a steady agitation for the establish- 
ment of home industries—especially boot and shoe factories, to 
stop the annual export of two millions of dollars of North Caro- 
lina’s money to Massachusetts alone. One typical admonition on 
this point insisted that the state could produce her own clothing, 
shoes, furniture, and farm implements, for it abounded in the 
needed resources. 


Indeed, nothing is wanting save a little of the spirit of enterprise— 
a little Yankee go-aheadativeness. 

When... are we to wake up to the advantages of our State? When 
will capital begin to seek, among us, some other investment besides 
land, negroes and bank stock? We never can become a prosperous 
people until our pursuits shall be more diversified.85 


The same concern for advancing North Carolina’s prosperity 
led agricultural leaders to deplore the heavy exodus of the state’s 
farmers to the Far West and to the newer cotton lands of the 
farther South and nearer West. Fleeing the exhausted fields 
only to repeat the same practices elsewhere offered no genuine 
solution, they pointed out, and would accomplish the ruin of 
North Carolina. By 1860 nearly a million free persons born in 
the state were living in the United States, and thirty per cent of 
them were residing outside of North Carolina.8* The Arator 
printed an interesting correspondence between “Little Farmer” 
and “Little Planter” in which the former endeavored to prove 
that rebuilding a run-down farm in North Carolina was less 
costly than a removal to Arkansas, and that it would give “as 
clear gain, by remaining in North-Carolina, good markets, good 
roads, good water, good climate, good health, good government, 
good society, good increase, and finally a burial in good old age, 
among our fathers.’”’ When Lemay himself visited Texas in 
the spring of 1856 he wrote letters back to the editorial office for 
publication in the Arator, warning North Carolina farmers not 


85 Arator, II (January, 1857), 677. “Will [North Carolina investors] do it,” asked Lemay, 
“and give employment and prosperity to a large number of industrious and respectable 
mechanics; enlarge and enliven the business, the population and the improvements of the 
city; add to their own fortunes; and contribute to the independence and greatness of the 
State? Or will they still give their money to build up and increase those who already have the 
will, and acquire from that very means the power to turn upon and rend us?” Arator, I 
(April, May, July, 1855), 8, 14, 25, 27-28, 51, 120-121; II (December, 1856; January, 1857), 
639-640, 676; North Carolina State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1857, p. 7. 

86 Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, p. 40. 
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to court disaster by rushing to the West. Admitting that there 
was much to admire in Texas and Far West generally, he insisted 
that he “saw nothing—all things considered—to charm a citizen 
of the glorious Old North State, who is happily situated, from the 
land of his nativity, of his kindred and friends.’’87 The exhorta- 
tions of agricultural improvers probably did little to check the 
outward flow, but it is evident that they were keenly aware 
of the problem and made a forthright effort to meet it. 

Another interest to which the Arator lent its support with 
whole-souled enthusiasm was the cause of the State Agricultural 
Society (established partly through Lemay’s instrumentality in 
1852) and the dozen or more county and local societies and clubs 
in existence at the time. The Arator’s pages were frequently 
crowded with their transactions, accounts of their fairs, and 
complete reprints of their premium lists. Frequent editorials 
dwelt on the value of these institutions and called upon farmers 
to support them liberally and to increase both their number and 
the scope of their activities. Said the Arator, 


If there is one with soul so dead, as not to do a good deed, speak a 
good word, or breathe a good wish for the success of this great and 
noble cause, let him continue to crouch in the chimney corner, roll in 
the ashes, and endure the consequence of his folly and madness.88 


The extent of the Arator’s influence cannot have been very 
large, but the periodical and its contemporaries of the rural press 
provided the most effective agent for the instruction of the 
farmers that had yet appeared in the state by 1861. The state 
and local agricultural societies reached few common farmers and 
did very little more than sponsor annual fairs where educational 
features were all but lost sight of in the pageantry of exhibits; 
state-supported research and formal agricultural instruction 
in the classroom were still in the future; but the farm journals 
made their monthly visits in the rural home and caught the 
ear of the progressive husbandman. The wide range of subjects 
they discussed, their practical and democratic flavor, the sense 
of class solidarity and pride which they inspired, and the high 


87 Arator, I Nbiet 1855), 120-121; II (May, June, July, 1856), 484, 478, 499-501; IIT (No- 
vember, December, 1856; February, March, 1857), 629, 683-685, ‘681. 682, 710-712; band (May, 
June, 1857), 750-751, 157-758. 

88 Arat tor, I (March, 1856), 370. 
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purpose of the agricultural leaders and plain farmers who wrote 
for them were beginning to point the way to a better rural econ- 
omy when the dislocating impact of war intervened and post- 
poned further progress for years to come. 


SELECTED WILLIAM E. DODD-WALTER CLARK 
LETTERS' 


Edited by HuGH TALMADGE LEFLER 


Among the Walter Clark Papers in the State Department of 
Archives and History, in Raleigh, and also in the Clark Papers 
in the possession of Mr. John W. Clark of Greensboro, there are 
many letters from the late William E. Dodd,? professor of his- 
tory at the University of Chicago. There are also copies of sev- 
eral letters from Clark? to Dodd. 

Clark thought that Dodd was the most outstanding American 
historian in the country and wrote him on numerous occasions 
about historical and constitutional questions, particularly with 
reference to the origin of judicial review. Dodd said that Clark 
was “the only Judge of a high court I know who thinks seriously 
about social and political problems,” and he assured the North 
Carolina jurist that his opinions “are quoted by all the lawyers 
of liberal views I know.” He considered Clark the ablest chief 
justice of any state supreme court and time and again expressed 
the hope that he would be appointed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. He marvelled at Clark’s energy and ability 
to do so much work, and he expressed the wish that the judge 
“might be endowed with perennial youth.” 

Dodd’s letters are filled with comments on historical, govern- 
mental, constitutional, and educational matters. They likewise 
contain many interesting observations about the political scene 
in North Carolina, Virginia, Illinois, and the nation. His com- 
ments about the Hughes-Beveridge “deal” in 1916 are significant. 


1 These and other Dodd-Clark letters will be included in Aubrey Lee Brooks and Hugh 
Talmadge Lefler, editors, Papers of Walter Clark, scheduled for publication by the University 
of North Carolina Press in 1948. The letters dated September 7, 1906, April 21, 1913, April 
19, 1919, May 9, 1919, and June 7, 1919, are in the State Department of Archives and His- 
tory, Raleigh, N. C. The letter dated May 15, 1919, is a carbon copy and is in the State 
Department of Archives and History. The other letters are in the possession of Mr. John W. 
Clark of Greensboro. 

2 William Edward Dodd was born at Clayton, North Carolina, October 21, 1869. He obtained 
the Ph.D. degree at the University of Leipzig in 1900; taught at Randolph-Macon College, 
1900-1908; and was professor of American history at the University of Chicago, 1908-1933, 
when he became ambassador to Germany, a post which he held until 1987, when he resumed 
his teaching at Chicago. He died February 9, 1940. 

3 Walter Clark was born at Prospect Hill, North Carolina. He attended Hillsboro Military 
Academy and graduated at the University of North Carolina in 1864. He was judge of the 
superior court, 1885-89; associate justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 1889-1902, 
and chief justice from 1902 until his death in 1924. For further details, see Aubrey Lee 
Brooks, Walter Clark, Fighting Judge. 
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